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OTTER HUNTING. 

If the sport of hunting be cruel, as some 
compassionate persons declare, it can 
hardly be objected ‘to in the case’ of the 
otter, who is a tyrant and depredator so 
unsparing and rapacious, that mercy to 
him would be destruction, on a large 
seale, to other creatures, on whom he 
preys from day to day. 

Both ingenuity and experience are ne- 
cessary to pursue the-otter with success. 
Man and dog must have education appro- 
priate to the undertaking. The latter're- 
y ares, something like an apprenticeship of 
our or five seasons, before he is equal: to 
the duties of his calling; and after all, 
he greatly requires the aid of human 
skill. .A writer who well understands the 
subject, says: “ No pack of otter-hounds, 
however perfect in their work, if unas- 
sisted, and left entirely to themselves, 
shall kill an old otter found on a fair, dee 
stream. In this sport, especially, man’s 
hand and eye are indispensable to the 
hound. Thus, I infer, that no hounds 
would naturally take to drawing for an 
otter as they would for other game; that 
an otter in his element (if I may be al- 
lowed to call it so) is more than a match 
for hounds, and that, consequently, to them 
the sport is an artificial one.- Notwithstand- 
ing, the deer excepted, no animal leaves a 
sweeter scent to hounds than the otter.” 

The otter is a formidable enemy to 
frogs. Multitudes of them in every sea- 
son become his victims. He seéks them in 
small streams, and with immense diligence, 
especially in the hot season; and will often 
cross from stream to stream in the chase, 
‘The hounds are sometimes tedly at 
fault, in consequence; but though the 
scent is lost for a moment, they soon re- 
eover it, with infinite Wt hy A better 
idea ef the course taken by sportsmen 
when following the otter, cannot be given 
than that furnished by the Sporting Re- 
view. Having described the hopes and 
fears, the expectations and disappoint- 
ments, of the opening day, the scene which 
ensued is thus painted: 

“Two or three miles of the river had 
been traversed in this manner, when ‘ Ba- 
ronet’ came to a mark in a hover formed 
fy an old oak tree. ‘That sounds solid,’ 
was the general observation, as the hound’s 
peculiar earnestness carried conviction to 
all, that the game was at hand. ‘Solid 
and sure,’ was Ned Fullbert's reply, as he 
caught a terrier by the tail, and quietly 
dropped him through the hollow of the tree. 
*Now, look below, gentlemen; Fox. is 
aboard him; and if he don’t bolt ina se- 
cond or two, I’m deceived; so look below, 
for he'll slip by you like a conger.’ War 
to the knife was at once heard at the roots 
of the tree, and a chain of small bubbles 





rising to the surface, told all that the ottes 
had bolted. The hounds now scttled upon 
him down stream, and for an hour or more 
worked hitn incessantly. -‘ His life a’nt 
worth a farden,’ says Ned, ‘ ‘tis too hot to 
hold him.” The otter now landed, unseen 
by any one, while the hounds flashed away 
down the stream-on the scent of the water 
for several hundred yards. Here they 
threw up for a time; but, at the sound of 
the horn, again heading back, they hit off 
his line with an.avidity that seemed to say 
his very minutes were numbered. How- 
ever, it was not so, for by the aid of a 
small copse th: which he ran, he ma- 
naged to reach the hover from which he 
was first bolted. Great was Ned's grief at 
this occurrence, for he knew the punish- 
ment'that awaited his ‘fire-side friends,’ 
as he always called the terriers, and he 
predicted the very bones of their head 
would ‘be cracked ere the otter could be 
made to quit his strong holt a second time. 
* Hallvo-in-loo,’ said he, as a couple of them 
got in. ‘Fil warrant me they'll do their 

uty.’ Every hound pricked his ear, and 
every man seemed a statue of attention; it 
was a strange contrast to the scurry and 
exeitement that had just prevailed. A rat- 
tling, rumbling noise was quickly heard, and 
the chain of bubbles again shot up, glisten- 
ing like so many pearls, and announcing at 
once the evacuation of the fortress. The 
otter was now fairly beaten, he vented 
more frequently, and was ‘ gazed ’ without 
intermission, ‘ Pavidum caput extulit undis, 
old Beeswing grabs at him, thenRattler, then 
all, ‘ stant littore puppes.’ ‘ Well done, good 
hounds, well done.’ ‘ piry worry, worry; 
you can’t ‘tear him, eat him,’ lads who- 
whoop.’ Ned took the otter by the tail 
in his left hand, and with the whip in his 
right he kept off the hounds that were 
baying in a circle around him, while he 
sereeched at the top of his voice ‘ Who- 
whoop.’ ”? 
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THE SMUGGLER OF FOLKSTONE. 
A TALE OF TRUTH AND FICTION. 


By Epwarp Portwine. 


CHAPTER XI. 


“James Waldron,” said Cumlin, as he 
ped himself by his side, “ you are doubt- 
ess surprised at my desiring a few mo- 
ments’ conversation; but you will soon 
ive that Iam actuated by a sense of 
justice to you and my child. You love 
Margaret.” 
aldron was astonished, and faltered. 
“Love her? Yes, sir, as I never loved 
any one; and—” 
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“Tt is well. And ‘you would marry 
her?” 

“Such is my proudest desire, sir.” 

“ Ah! and you have told her this.” 

“ No, sir, 1 have not; but—” 

“You intend to do so, with my permis- 
sion,” cried Cumlin, quickly. 

“That is my wish, sir.” 

“And know you whose daughter you 
seek as your wife, young man?” 

Waldron paused a moment, and then 
answered, with some trepidation: “ Yes, 
your daughter, the child of Edgar Cumlin.” 

“True; but do you know what and who 
Tam?” asked the smuggler, in a haughty 
tone. 

Waldron was silent. 

“It is well, young man, that, these in- 
terrogatories should be put, because you 
have done me some injury. You have 
supposed I was conniving to disgrace my 
child, by permitting the attentions of the 
squire, the heir of many broad acres. 
Know,” continued Cumlin, walking erect, 
and darting a haughty look at James, 
“that the daughter of Edgar Cumlin would 
never feel honoured by a union with the 
house of Barnard, ne this hand would 
destroy the life he gave, rather than dis- 
honour should attaint his name.” 

“Sir, you do me injustice.” 

“Peace!” interrupted the old man, 
fiercely, with strong emotion, which shook 
his powerful frame. | “In other climes, my 
name was associated with the highest in 
the land of my birth. If that name has 
been changed, the causes which have led 
to an assumed cognomen have justified 
me, in my own heart, in that course I have 
thought proper to pursue. My daughter 
is the scion of a race of heroes, and she 
shall never wed any, excepting on two 
conditions.” 

“Name them,” cried Waldron, impetu- 


—_ 

“ The first, she must love; secondly, the 

man she thus honours must partake and 

embrace her father’s hatred and scorn of 

arbitrary government, and oppose, while 

his life continues, infamous and pernicious 
ws.” 

“Great God! you do not mean that I 
must—” 

“ Be a smuggler; one of our band,” re- 
turned Cumlin, calmly. 

“ Oh, sir, you cannot surely mean that I 
should abandoe the protection I enjoy from 
fair and equal laws, and turn from home, 
parents, and relations, to follow a course 
of life which inflicts disgrace, ignominious 
punishment, and death. Surely, sir, you 
will not demand a sacrifice which would 
destroy your daughter's peace of mind, 
and that for which existence is of value.” 

“Fair and equal laws!” shouted Cum- 
lin, in a voice that startled all within hear- 
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ing, with a bitter laugh. “ Call you those 
laws which tax a people, in order that 
wars may be carried on, to deluge fair 
fields and smiling plains with blood and 
carnage, fair laws? Call you those that 
force a man from his home, from the wife 
of his bosom, from the children of his af- 
fection, and the friends of his early days, 
fair laws? Call you those which impress 
men on board yonder detestable navy from 
every blessing that life can affurd, to fight 
in.a cause most horrible, killing men in 
cold blood—aye, men they have never 
seen before, not one of whom has ever ia- 
jured them—fair laws? Call you those that 
thus force civilised beings into terrible 
conflicts without one thought or feeling on 
the justice, merits or demerits, of a quarrel 
between two men, the chiefs of nations? 
Why, these ‘equal laws’ which you evoke 
will tear you from the ties you have men- 
tioned, and plunge you in misery.” 

It is impossible tu describe the extraor- 
dinary fire and energy with which Mr, 
Cumlin delivered his denunciations aga nst 
impressment and war, Nor can we depict 
the effect this language had on the young 
man to whom it was addressed. Waldron 
was confused; he answered not. Cumlin, 
after a slight pause, continued his remarks: 

“You ask me, young man, not to de- 
mand a ‘sacrifice’ which would destroy 
my daughter’s peace. What, are you dis- 

to sacrifice for her love nothing? 
And yet you expect everything. Where 
then are those overpowering sensations 
which men feel when they love? Love is 
indigenous to the climate of the sweet 
south, and aconstituent part in the com- 
position of the hearts of its children, 
Alas! you men of the north ¢alk, without 
feeling. ° 

“Tlove your daughter, sir, with a pure 
and honourable ion.” 

“Had you dared,” hissed the. voice of 
Cumlin in Waldron’s ear, “‘to breathe any 
other feeling, your life would long since 
have paid the forfeit.” 

“Let me implore you, listen to me, if 
but for a moment—” 

“ Not an instant, sir; you see my daugh- 
ter no more as a suitor, excepting the con- 
ditions named are complied with.” 

“But if I consent to these conditions, 
shall I be compelled to become one of your 
band immediately ?” 

“ Instantly,” answered the smuggler, in 
a decisive tone. “You think the terms 
hard, and yet I have waived sll con- 
sideration of wealth. All I demand is 
that ycu shall join our band, and take our 
oaths; then if my daughter loves you, her 
hand shall be freely accorded thee, with 
the dower of a princess. I have now done. 
1 give you until twelve to-morrow night to 
decide; and when you have determined, 
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meet me at the ye ag before midnight; 
you will find me in the Hall of Nations.” 

Cumlin then stalked forward, and was 
quickly by his daughter's side. 

“Daughter,” said Cumlin, addressin 
Margaret, “ Mr, Waldron will not sup wit! 
us this evening; but he will, in all proba- 
bility, x4 in and take a parting glass. Of 
course,” he continued, turaing to Captain 
Sarson, “ you will not permit me to invite 
you tomy humble home.” 

“For myself, I thank you, sir,” return- 
ed the sailor; “ but I cannot enter your 
dwelling; wef duty prevents me; I may be 
compromised for being at present in com- 
pany with a man so much suspected. But 
on land we may meet as men—we both 
know how to act, should ill fate bring us 
together under other circumstances.” 

“Oh, oh!” cried Cumlin, “ Ia t your 
apology, sir, and honour your fidelity to 
your sovereign. But with regard to our 
meeting on the deep, why Edgar Cumlin 
will never show his back; and if the Lap- 
wings have not yet experienced sufficient 
defeat, why the time may arrive when they 
may have a surfeit.” 

The colour mounted to the fuce of the 
young officer, and he was on the point of 
uttering an angry reply, when Cumlin add- 
ed with blandness, “Why, captain, you 
will not be angry with a blunt old seaman. 
You think you are doing your duty. I 
suppose Iam performing mine. I think 
you are wrong—you suppose me in error. 
Give me your good opinion until you are 
compelled to condemn my motives and ac- 
tions.” 

Sarson smiled ashe replied: ‘“ You are 
a masim fearless man, and if the smug- 
glers of this coast are not aided by you 
they are a’sisted by ——” 

“The devil! exactly so,” rejoined the 
smuggler, “and he laughs at mankind, and 
T at the revenue Jaws, and the ——” 

“ Lapwings, you would say,” rejoined the 
officer, joining in the laugh, heartily, in 
which merriment all but Waldron seemed 
to indulge. 

The town of Folkstone was soon reach- 
ed, when Captain Sarson and Waldron 
took a cordial leave of the party. 


CHAPTER XII. 


The next morning broke bright and 
beautiful, the sun was rapidly rising above 
the horizon, shedding its broad golden 
light on the calm beautiful waters of the 
British Channel. The dews of night were 
not yet absorbed by the “golden globe,” 
the feathered tribe poured forth their me- 
lody, and all nature appeared jocund and 
dull of beauties. Margaret Cumlin was 
seen at this early hour, wending her way 


along the sand cliffs, commanding a fine 
view of the opposite coast of the Gaul. =~ 

Why did this fair flower leave her home 
so early ? 

The events of the preceding evening had 
opened another and an enigmatical page 
in her existence, She could not sleep, and 
she rose from her couch, dressed herself, 
threw an Indian shawl across her shoulders, 
pieced her bonnet and veil on her ample 

rows, and with a light step passed on to 
the verge of that beautiful plain, which 
leads the petlestrian to the interesting vil- 
lage of Sandgate. 

And what can be of deeper interest to 
the lover of his species, than in perceiving 
a young and guileless being in the first 
blush of existence, endeavouring to dis- 

ise from herself impressions which ren- 

ler the tenderest sensations delicious—the 

thrilling and quickening of the pulsation, 
indicating a first affection it is said can 
never be felt but once in a life—the solici- 
tude to enjoy her thoughts—to lixuriate 
on her reflections engendered by one hu- 
man creature—there is certainly nothing 
so ethereal, so extatic, so dear. 

The road which this fair young creature 
pursued verged to the extremity of the 
beautiful table land, overlooking the dark 
blue waters of the Channel. 

parated the 


Stiles and “kissing” gates se; 
meadows from each other, affording places 
for rest and contemplation. The marine 
views extending to the east, bounded by 
the lowlands of Flanders; to the south, 
the undulating cliffs of Calais and Bou- 
logne were perceived; and the far west of 
limitless water affords to the lovers of the 
sublime and beautiful never failing sources 
of pleasure. 

m this table land the town of Folk- 
stone is perceived, with its choked harbour 
and pier. 

The fresh morning sea breezes fanned 
the faultless features of Margaret, and 
transferred a 1 »velier hue to her clear com- 
plexion. There was deep thought in her 
speaking eyes, as she passed through the 
verdant pastures. That fair creature was 
analysing her sensati feelings new and 
strange to one who sup she loved 
Waldron, so strongly and so truly. 

If - — loved ee whence the 
cause of her present impressions? 

Margaret Bamlin supposed, until she 
met Poynder, that she loved Waldron with 
sincerity, and with her father’s consent 
would have stood before the altar to pl 
her vows to him. From the moment she 
heard the voice, and listened to the elo- 
yg language of the young artist, she 

It that more was required than a fine 
person, and amiable manners, joined with 
manly courage, to constitute the elements 
of that burning passion which she now ex- 
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“saw Edmund, she imagined 
_ been her “first love,” and certainly he had 





rienced for the first time... Before she 
James to have 


succeeded in rousing new and pleasing 
emotions in her heart, but the passion that 
now glowed in her virgin breast, thrilled 
her whole soul, and induced sensations of 
restlessness, fear, and incipient hope. She 
had looked forward to the time when she 
would have been Waldron’s bride, with an- 
ticipations untinctured by fear or hope; but 
in one moment the electrical, subtile, fluid 
mind, had transformed her whole nature, 
and she confessed on the margin of those 
waters, that she could never, never be 


the wife. of Waldron. These sensations 


were so entirely new to her that she could 
scarcely understand them; she was con- 
vinced her affection for James was the 
result of mere physical admiration and 
vanity, in supposing herself the idol of the 


-most elegant and handsome man she had 


ever seen. But Waldron was utterly de- 


ficient in conversational gomes, be had 


no poetry in his soul, he despised reading 
and the unfading pleasures it affurds—he 
condemned science as abstruse and unin- 
‘teresting, and gazed on the magnificent 
works of art as “ve ghod-lncking things.” 
In animated nature he loved but little ex- 
cepting horses and dogs—they were the 
principal companions and sharers in his 
amusements. 

But Poynder was the very antipodes of 
all this. Passionately devoted to lite- 
rature, the arts and sciences, believing 

try to be the very essence of the soul, 
and calculated to lead human creatures 
from vice and folly to virtue and excel- 
_lence, he cultivated his fine taste and ge- 
nius, in order by his example to induce in 
_ others a love for the useful, the ornamen- 
tal, and the elevating. Possessing great 
natural eloquence, he enforced with energy 
what he had gleaned from study and an 
intercourse with mankind. And although 
nature had denied him personal beauty, 
.and given him homely features and a sta- 
ture below that generally allotted to man, 
yet, when his features were animated by 
enthusiasm in defence of his favourite 
theories, he appeared then almost sublime. 
His dark eyes beamed with the fire of in- 
_tellect; and his eloquence, like the rushing 
of the mountain cataract, bore down every 
per obstacle. 

The education Margaret received from 
her mother, a lovely, amiable Italian, had 
been almost useless in her seclusion from 
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brain of that you Ile, as she slow! 
threaded the a the edge of the 
cliffs of Folkstone. “Ah!” she muttered, 
“TI have only admired mere personal beau- 
ty; I now. appreciate and—” She hesi- 
tated, blushing deeply; then with the im- 
petuosity characteristic of her race added, 
“ Why, why should I fear to breathe it to 
a f that I love mind, intellect, genius? 
There is no disgrace or shame in this. No 
human being is in possession of my secret. 
The veil is rent in twain only to myself. 
My soul is aroused, and I am no longer a 
dreamer. No, no, Waldron, our paths are 
now widely separa I seem as if awa- 
kened from a long trance, and now for the 
first time live—exist with hope. But my 
father—” she shuddered at the mention of 
his name, and continued walking and mus- 
ing. After a pause, she muttered: “ But 
he loves me ardently—he has no feeling of 
tenderness for any living. He rded 
Poynder with that attention which he has 
not bestowed on any for years. But what 
could that conversation mean between 
them when returning from the Cherry 
Gardens yesterday? It was long and ani- 
mated; I fear me, there is some dark page 
about to.be turned in my history.” 

The sun had now reached high in the 
fields of azure; bright fleecy clouds, piled 
like the strata of a mountain pass, rose 
and were tinted with the bright and glo- 
rious refulgence of its sn The light air 
had given place to a fresh breeze from the 
south-west. Innumerable vessels of all 
sizes ap skimming the sea like wild 
fowl on the wing. Now and then might 
be perceived the rising of tall spars of a 
merchantman careering up the Channel 
to.the Thames. Afur in the horizon the 
hull of a flag ship was seen, with her ten- 
der, cruizing boldly in the teeth of the 
Gaul in these narrow seas, breathing like 
a huge monster, as she ploughed the waves, 
with all her bunting set, before the small 
cap of wind. 

The beautiful bay of Hythe, with the 
natural curved breakwater at whose extre- 
mity stands Lydd lighthouse, now lay be- 
neath the feet of garet. She had ar- 
rived at the verge of the plain of Sandgate. 
From this bold promontory the scene is 
enchanting; at the bottom of a steep hill 
lays the beautiful marine village of Sand- 
gate, with its ancient castle, villa¥, and 

thing establishments, its pretty street, 
constructed of brick and boards, and its 
fine strand of shingle. About three miles 


intercourse with the erudite and accom- westward, the town of Hythe reposes in 


lished; and it is no wonder then that the 
nguage and fervour of Poynder struck 
chords that never vibrated before, and 
brought into life and activity the slumber- 
mg cewreton received in her youth. 
vughts like these passed through the 


silent loveliness at the foot of the same 
ridge of hills, with its church elevated 
amongst gardens and pastures. 

When arriving at this headland, Mar- 
garet felt fatigued, and seated herself down 
to enjoy the charms of nature and her own 


5 
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reflections. She could perceive the roofs 
of the houses of Sandgate at her feet, for 
the hill is a steep gradient, up which it is 
some trouble to toil. ‘rhe turnpike of 
Sandgate is a short distance from the vil- 
Jage. Qn this acclivity, through which 
some equestrians, ladies and gentlemen, 
were passing, while Margaret was musing 
on the scenery. 

One of the gentlemen suddenly threw his 
bridle rein to his groom, and a ewe to 
prefer a walk up the hill. wi ether he 
perceived an Indian shawl fluttering in 
the wind or not, we cannot say; but he 
shortly arrived in the vicinity where the 
fair Margaret was seated without being 
perceived by her. 

The loud breathing of a person near 
caused Margaret to turn her attention to 
the quarter from whence the sound came. 
At her elbow appeared Mr. Julius Barnard, 
who threw himself beside her, on the green 
sward, puffing and exhansted by fatigue. 

“ Ah,” cried the squire, “I thought I 
could not be mistaken; I am, indeed, 
repaid for this cursed toil up the hill, 
in meeting Miss Cumlin,” and the heir 
‘Jaboured again for breath. 

“Indeed,” returned Margaret, coldly, 
turning from the squire to gaze on the wide 
waste of waters, utterly indifferent to his 

ain. 
ar Indeed!” rejoined the astonished heir. 
‘“Why, what means this coldness, fair Mar- 
garet? I supposed that after our conver- 
sation at the mountain paradise, with your 
father’s approbation of my attentions to 
you, you would, at least, have met me with 
civility?” 

“What mean yon, sir?” asked Marga- 
ret, elevating her brows with marked con- 
tempt. “I conversed with you at the gar- 
dens as I would with any gentleman, intro- 
duced by my father, who observed a res- 
pectful bearing. My civility, sir, is gene- 
rally regulated by the good breeding and 
humanity I observe in others.” 

“Colder still; what am I to understand 
by this language; are my attentions to you 
disagreeable?” 

*¢ Attentions! you surprise me. I wish 
you good morning, sir.” 

Margaret moved onward towards the 
brow of the hill, intending to proceed 
to Sendgate, when the squire requested 
her to listen for a moment. He then, 
with a very unceremonions air, which 
said “I canrot be refused,” made the 
young lady a1. offer of his fortune and per- 
son; her father to be umpire in the infa- 
mous bargain. He concluded by observ- 
ing, “that he had long loved her; but the 
pride of his family prevented him from 
offering her his name. He would remove 
her to a beautiful cottage on his estate, 
and she should also possess a beautiful 
own house, servants, and earriage, &c.” 





The southern blood mantled on the fair 
girl’s forehead, and suffused her innucent 
countenance. A sense of suffocation per- 
vaded her ‘labouring heart, which the 
squire imagined to proceed from delight 
at his proposals. He took her hand, which 
was quickly ‘and indignantly withdrawn, 
and, in commanding tones, she exclaimed, 
“Base, insulting fellow, leave me. Oh 
were Ia man, I would resent this injury; 
leave me, sir,” and Margaret attempted to 
pass on, but the squire detained her. 

‘6 Be soothed, my dear Miss Cumlin— 
permit me-to say, that if I had not been 
sufficiently liberal, your father can—” 

“Monster! Oh that my father was pre- 
sent to hear this base proposal to his 
child. What! you would make me similar 
to the poor ignorant deluded creatures on 
your estate, whom, like an eastern tyrant, 
you exclude from all society—you would 
give your name—a name rendered infa- 
mous by your vices, cowardice, and unre- 
lenting cruelty. I despise you and abhor 
your offer!’ 

Margaret would have added more, but 
her indignant heart was nearly bursting, 
when the squire drawled forth— 

“IT do more than rd other gentleman 
of property would; if the pretty creatures 
are foolish I cannot help it, but I love you 
and will forgive your harsh epithets. So 
be reasonable.” 

“ Reasonable—with a person who can 
thus insult an unprotected woman—with a 
wretch who can ride over unoffending 

ple, and, without remorse, attempt 
the destruction of harmless passengers. 
Reasonable with you—yes, when the lamb 
mates with the vulture, then will I cease to 
regard you with contempt.” 

“ Fair creature, I protest you look more 
beautiful in this affected anger. Why, you 
know that the affair of the Cherry Gardens 
was only a freak of my friend; I had no 
hand in it. Nowbe kind, or I shall think —’ 

‘“*Hear me, Mr. Barnard,” cried Mar- 
garet. “I always disliked you for your 
cruelty—] now detest you, beyond expres- 
sion, for your utter vileness. Approach 
me not, or, woman as I am, I will chastise 
your insolence.” 

The squire approached Margaret while 
speaking, and threw his arms round her. 

he blood in her veins boiled; with a flash- 
ing eye she eluded his polluted arms, and 
by a violent and determined thrust, she 
succeeded in pushing him over the brow of 
the hill. Down went the little squire, 
rolling over and over amidst craggy rocks 
and sand pits, until he reached the bottom. 
There laid the heir, insensible for some 
minutes, until his party, who had waited for 
him some time, returned to ascertain what 
had detained him. When they perceived 
Julius half smothered, wallowing in the 
sand, bruised, blackened, and senseless, 
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they were much alarmed. _ raised him 
from his mother earth, sea him on his 
horse, and repaired to the hall of his 
fathers. 
Margaret gazed down the hill after the 
squire, with sovereign contempt; her whole 
frame appeared to dilate above its natural 
size; the fierce current tinted her beautiful 
cheeks. Until she perceived the squire 
in the hands of his friends, she maintained 
a resolute bearing; but when the cavalcade 
departed she trembled, and her feminine 
feelings returned; she burst into. tears, 
which relieved her surcharged spirit. And 
Margaret returned to her home that day 
an altered being. She had discovered she 
loved, und she had chastised the insolence 


of a villain. 
(To be continued. ) 





“A GALLERY OF LITERARY POR- 
TRAITS.” 

A work under this title, by George Gil- 
fillan, has just been published in Edin- 
burgh, and has elicited considerable atten- 
tion. We copy the following descriptions 
of some of the most celebrated characters 
of these and other days. 

THOMAS CARLYLE. 

* One who is unacquainted with German 
authors reads Carlyle with the utmost 
amazement: he is so utterly different from 
every other writer; his unmeasured sen- 
tences; his irregular density; his electric 
contrasts; his startling asseverations; his 
endless repetitions; the levity in which his 
most solemn and serious statements seem 
to swim; the air of mild, yet decisive scorn, 
with which he tosses about his age 8 
and characters, and the incidents of his 
story; the unearthly lustre in which he 
shows his shifting panoramas; his peculiar 
and patched up dialect; the singular terms 
and terminations which he uses, the un- 
scrupulous abundance, the far and forei 
strain of his allusions and associations; the 
recondite profundity of his learning; and 
those bursts of eloquent mysticism which 
alternate with yet wilder bursts of uncon- 
trollable mirth and fuliginous irony,—pro- 
pound an ‘altogetherness’ of impression 
exceedingly startling. But to one acquaint- 
ed with German the mystery is explained. 
Some, at least, of the peculiarities we have 
mentioned, are seen to be those of a whole 
literature, not of a solitary literateur; and 
he who laughs at Carlyle must be prepared 
to extend his derision to the sum sub- 
stance of German genius. Still, we doubt, 
along with Jobnson, Foster, and critics of 
equal name, if any human understanding 
has a right to form, whether by affectation, 
-0r imitation, or translation, a dialect en- 
tirely and ostentatiously singular.” 
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THOMAS DB QUINCEY. 


“Conceive a little, pale-faced, wo-begone, 
and attenuated man, with short indescri- 
bables, no coat, check shirt, and neck-cloth 
twisted like a wisp of straw, opening the 
door of his room in —— street, advanci 
towards you in hurried movement, an 
half: ising glance; saluting you in 
low and hesitating tones; asking you to be 
seated; and after he has taken a seat op- 

site you, but without looking you in the 
ace, beginning to pour into your willing 
ear a stream of learning and wisdom as 
long as you are content to listen, or to lend 
him the slightest cue. Who is it? ‘Tis 
De Quincey, the celebrated opium eater, 
the friend and interpreter of Coleridge and 
Wordsworth, the sounder of metaphysic 
depths, and the dreamer of imaginative 
dreams, the most singular man alive, the 
most gifted of scholars, the most scholar- 
like of men of genius. He has come from 
his desk, where he_ has been prosecuting 
his profound researches, or, peradventure, 
inditing a popular paper for Tait, or a 
more elaborate and recondite paper for 
Blackwood. Your first feeling as he enters 
is, can this be? Is this the distinguished 
scholar? Is this the impassionated auto- 
biographer? Is this the man who has re- 
corded such gorgeous visions seen by him 
while shut up in the Patmos of a laudanum 
phial? ” 


PROFESSOR WILSON. 


“ Our sketch, at present, is of a very ex- 
traordinary man; the wise, the witty, the 
warm-hearted, the eloquent professor of 
moral philosophy in Edinburgh Univer- 
sity—John Wilson to his familiars; Wil- 
son, to his foes; Professor Wilson to his 
students; Christopher North, to all Europe! 
We know not at what corner of this many- 
sided man to commence our rapid review. 
John Wilson is a host, he is a continent 
in himself. Like ‘Leviathan, he lies float- 
ing many a rood.’ Whether we view him 
as the generous, copious, acute, and ardent 
critic,—as the pathetic and most eloquent 
lecturer,—as the tender poet,—and popu- 
lar and powerful tale writer,—as the fer- 
vid politician, as the kindly man; we 
have before us one of the most remarkable, 
and, next to Brougham, the cleverest man 
of the nineteenth century. It is probable, 
indeed, thut the versatility of Wilson’s 
powers have done him an injury in the eg- 
timation of gm They can hardly believe 
that an actor, who can play so many parts, 
is perfect in all. Because he is, confessedly, 


one of the most eloquent men, it is doubted 
ifhe can be profound; because he is a fine 
pees he must be a shallow metaphysician; 
use he is an editor of Blackwood, he 
must be an inefficient professor,” i 
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WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 

“Among the great unknown or half- 
knowns of the day, there are few less ge- 
nerally appreciated than the author of 
‘Gebir,’ the ‘Imaginary Conversations,’ 
and the ‘Examination of Shakspeare.’ 
We remember once asking at the keeper 
of a large public library if he hud any of 
Landor’s works? The reply was, ‘ None, 
except his ‘Travels in Africa.’ Has he 
written any more?’ confounding him, proh 
pudor ! with Clapperton’s enterprising body- 
man. It was in keeping with a story of a 
person in a commercial town, who, when 
some wight from Edinburgh was speaking 
of Coleridge and Shelley, asked rly, 
‘What firm is that? I never heard of it 
before; does it drive a good business?’ 
And yet there are not many authors of 
the age about whom posterity will make 
more particular inquiries, than about this 
same recluse, saturnine, and high-minded 
Savage. His soul is deeply steeped in the 
proud element of the past. He is not only 
a man of profound and varied erudition, but 
he lives and has his being in the olden 
time. His style is dyed in antiquity; his 
genius wears upon its wings, like a rich 
sunset, the hues of all perished ages.” 

WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 

“¢ He was,’ says some one of Rousseau, 
*a lonely nie life a long soliloquy.’ 
And the same words may be applied to the 
‘sole king of rocky Cumberland,’ the lord 
of Rydal Mount, the Skiddaw, the war- 
lock of Windermere—William Words- 
worth. He has indeed mingled much with 
men, but reluctantly; and even while 
amidst them his spirit has preserved its 
severe seclusion. He has strode frequently 
into society, but with an impatient and 
hasty step. It is this lofty insulation 
which marks out Wordsworth from the 
eminent of his era. While they have 
been tremulously alive to every breath of 
public praise or blame, aud never so much 
so as when pretending to despise the one 
and defy the other, he has maintained the 
tenor of his way, indifferent to both. 
While his name was the signal for every 
species of insult—while one review was an 
incessant battery against his poetical cha- 
racter, and another, powerful on all other 
topics, returned it only a feeble reply on 
this—while stupidity itself had learned to 
laugh and sneer at him—while the very 
children of the nursery were taught to 
consider his rhymes as too peurile even 
for them, he remained unmoved; and 
leaving poor Coleridge to burst into tears, 
the majestic brow of Wordsworth only ac- 


knowledged by a transient frown the ex- 
istence of his assailants. And now that 
his name is a household word, and that 
his works have found their way to the 
heart of the nation, we believe that he has 


never once been betrayed into an expres 
sion of undue ee he feels 
himself precisely the man he was before— 
that he moves in his elevated sphere as 
‘native and endued’ unto its element; 
and that the acclamation, as well as the 
abuse of the public, have failed to draw 
him forth from the sublime solitudes of 
his own spirit.” 
WILLIAM GODWIN, 
“ We like Falkland least of all, though 
we tremble at him, as the terrible incarna- 
tion of the principle of honour. He is 
certainly a striking creation; but resem- 
bles rather one of the fictitious beings of 
heraldry, than a real man. No such noble 
nature was ever so soured into a fiend; no 
such large heart was ever contracted into 
a scorpion-cirele of fire, narrowing around 
its victim. Godwin’s Falkland is in truth 
® more monstrous improbability than his 
daughter’s Frankenstein. He is described 
as a paragon of benevolence and virtue, 
and yet to preserve, not the consciousness 
of honour, but, as Fuseli remarked, its 
mere reputation, he sets himself deliberate- 
ly, by every despicable art, by every enor- 
mous energy of injustice, to blast a being 
whom, all the while, he respects and ad- 
mires. And you are expected, throughout 
the whole career of the injury, to blend 
admiration of the inflicter, with sympathy 
for the victim. It is an attempt to recon- 
cile the most glaring contradictions, an at- 
tempt worthy of the author of the far- 
famed chapter on ‘ Necessity,’ and an at- 
tempt in which, strange to say, he nearly 
succeeds. You never altogether lose your 
regard for Falkland: and this chiefly be- 
cause Caleb Williams himself never does. 
To his eye, above the blood of Tyrrell, and 
the gallows of the Hawkins’, and his own 
unparalleled wrongs, the genius of Falk- 
land continues to soar; and his spirit is 
‘rebuked under it,’ as Mark Antony's was 
by Cesar. And how affecting his appari- 
tion toward the close; his head, covered 
with untimely snow, his frame palsied by 
contending passions, dying of a broken 
heart. Caleb, though he be standing at 
‘bay, relents at the sight of the hell which 
suppressed feeling has charactered upon 
bis forehead; and Falkland dies at length, 
forgiven by him, by you, by all. Williams 
himself is the creation of circumstances, 
and has all the prominent points in his 
character struck out by the rude collision 
he encounters. Originally he is neither 
more nor less than a shrewd, inquisitive 
youth. He is never much more, indeed, 
than a foil to the power and interest of his 
principal. Tyrrell is a brute, nor even 
an English brute; but a brute proper and 
positive. He is drawn sternly and con 
amore. The other characters, Miss Mel- 
ville, Raymond, Collins, &c., are. very 
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insipid, with the exception of Gines, the 
bloudhound, who is painted: with the force, 
usto, and almost inhuman. sympathy of a 
ndseer; and the hag who. attempts the 
life of Caleb in the robbers’.den, a dire 
figure, painted into powerful relief by her 
butcher’s cleaver, a coarser Clytemnestra, 
if great things be likened to small. Such 
is ‘Caleb Williams,’ a work which made 
an era in the fictitious writing of the age, 
and which has not only created a school of 
imitators, but coloured insensibly many 
works, which profess and possess indepen- 
dant claims; such as the Paul Cliffords, 
Eugene Arams, Rookwoods, and Oliver 
Twists, of Bulwer, Ainsworth, and Boz, 
which, but for it, we verily believe, had 
never been.” 





FABLES INDIENNES.—THE KATHA 
SARIT SAGARA. 


There are many strange and wholly 
oriental tales in the Kathé Sarit Ségara, 
but with these some are found that seem of 
western origin, though itis possible that 
they at a very remote period came from 
the east, and were thence reclaimed. At 
all events we find in it various incidents 
which are of wide dissemination. One of 
the best-told stories relates that Upakosé, 
the wife of Vararuchi, becomes, during the 
absence of her husband, the object of the 
addresses of the king’s family priest, the 
commander of the guards, the prince's tu- 
tor, and her husband’s banker. She makes 
assignations with them all: each as he ar- 
rives is quickly followed by his successor, 
and is secreted only to be finally exposed 
and punished. The story is the same in 
all essential respects as that of the lady of 
Cairo and her four gallants, in Scott’s ad- 
ditional Arabian Nights; and that of the 
merchant's wife and her suitors in the tale 
of the king, his favourite, and the seven 
vizirs, translated by the same orientalist. 
It is also that of Arouya in the Persian 
tales; and it is also found as a Fabliau, 
that of Constant du Hamel, or ‘la dame 
au attrapa un Prétre, un Prevot et un 

‘orestier’ (Fabl. de La Grand, iv. p. 246); 
and it is worthy of remark, that the 
Fabliau alone agrees with the Hindu origi- 
nal in the mode of putting the suitors out 
of the way, by hiding them in baskets and 
disrobing them under the plea of a bath. 

There is in this part of the work some 
very curious matter, the purport of which 
it is not easy to conjecture, unless it con- 
ceal an intimation that the stories are of 
inferior, if not of foreign origin. Mélyavan, 
or Gunddhya, in consequence of a dispute 
with a rival Brahman, foregoes the use of 
the Sanscrit, Prakit and Déseya, or verna- 
cular languages. He afterwards learns the 
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Paiséchi langu or that of the goblins, 
which enables bin to receive the narrations 
as they are told him by the metamorphosed 
Yaksha or Pisdécha. Possibly the author 
thought. some contrivance necessary to ex- 
lain how the Pisécha should be intelligi- 
le to the Brahman, and nothing more is 
meant than meets the eye; but a hypothe- 
sis might be framed upun it, that the stories 
were translations, whence made, it would 
not be easy to explain, unless we call in 
Pehlevi, a nguage extinct or disused be- 
fore the Katha Sarit Sagara was compiled. 
However. this may be, Gunédhya having 
heard the stories, extending to seven hun- 
dred thousand stanzas, wrote them with 
his blood, for there was no ink in the forest, 
He then offered the work to Satavahana, 
king of Pratishthéna, who rejected it with 
abhorrence, on which the author kindled a 
fire in the forest, and reading it aloud, to 
the great edification of spirits and. goblins, 
and birds and beasts, he burned it leaf by 
leaf. as he finished the perusal. The news 
of this proceeding at last reached the king, 
and he repented of what he had done, and 
repaired to Gunédhya to solicit the gift of 
the work. The sage consented to present 
the king with the hundred thousand verses 
that had not yet been consigned to the 
flames. Satavahana took it to his capital, 
and having received an explanation of it 
from two of Gunédhya’s disciples, he 
translated it from the language of the Pi- 
sachas. Satavahana, as king of Pratish- 
théna, it may be observed, is identifiable 
with the Sélivahana, whose reign, .D. 78, 
forms an epoch in the ordinary chronology 
of the Hindus. It would seem as if tra- 
dition ascribed to him the patronage of 
this class of composition, and there is no- 
thing very improbable in the supposition 
that the golden age of Indian fabling dates 
about. the commencement of the Christian 


era. 

The second book is supposed to com- 
mence that part of the original narrative 
which was not consumed, and records the 
adventures of Udayana, king of Kausémbi, 
a@ prince of great celebrity in the plays and 

ms of the Hindus, and his marrixge 
with Vasavadatt4, princess of Ujayin. The 
third book describes his acquisition of a 
second bride, Padmévati, princess of 
Ma a; and the fourth book the birth 
of the son of Vatsa, by Vasavadatté, Na- 
ravéhana-datta; at the same time sons are 
born to the chief ministers of Vatsa, and 
they become the companions and council- 
lors of the young prince. The fifth book 
records the adventures of a mortal, who 
became king of the heavenly beings term- 
ed Vidy4dharas, aclass of spirits who re- 
side upon the loftiest peaks of the Hima- 
laya mountains, who possess superhuman 
longevity and faculties, and the knowledge 
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of what is passing beyond their presence. 
They roe mer hes been mortals, and 
are constantly connected with human 
beings in friendship and enmity, love and 
hate. The story of their king is told to 
illustrate the manner in which the destiny 
of Naravéhana-datta, who it is: foretold 
will be king of the Vidy4dharas, can be 
fulfilled. We need not identify Vatsa 
with Orpheus, because his musical ‘profi- 
ciency on the lute subdues the animals of 
the forest to his will; nor is it necessary to 
refer to the tale of Troy for the origin of 
@ contrivance by which he is taken pri- 
soner, a hollow wooden elephant instead 
of a horse, in which armed men are con- 
cealed; although perhaps traces of some 
such stratagem were scattered over the 
east long before it came to Virgil. “ Ha- 
bebat poeta fabulam a multis tractatam et 
vulgarem ante se positam.” The case is 
different with other analogies. Guhasena, 
a young merchant, is compelled to leave 
his wife, Devasmit4, for a season, on mat- 
ters of business. The separation is pain- 
ful to both, and the pain is aggravated b 
fears on the wife’s part of her husband's 
inconstancy. To make assurance doubly 
sure, a couple of divine lotus flowers ofa 
red colour are obtained in a dream, the 
hues of which the married pair are told 
will fade, should either prove untrue. 
Some such marvellous indication of un- 
sullied honour is: exceedingly common in 
European romance. It-is not always the 
same. In Ariosto the test is a cup, the 
wine of which is spilled by the unfaithful 
lover who attempts to drink from it; this 
device also occurs in the romances of 
Tristram, Perceval and La Morte d’Ar- 
thur, and is well: known by La Fontaine's 
version, “ La coupe enchantée.” Spencer 
has derived his Girdle of Florimel from 
these sources, or more immediately from 
the Fabliau, “Le manteau mal taillé,” an 
English version of which is published in 
Percy's Reliques, “‘ The boy and the man- 
tle.” In the Gesta Romanorum the test is 
the whimsical one of a shirt which will 
require neither washing nor mending as 
long as the wearer is true. There are not 
wanting, however, instances of such a test 
as that of Somadeva. In “Amadis de 
Gaul” it is a garland; in “Les Contes a 
rire” a flower, and in “ Perce Forest’’ it is 
a rose, which borne by a wife or maiden 
of immaculate virtue preserves its fresh- 
ness, but withers if the wearer is unchaste. 
Guhasena falls in with boon companions, 
who learning the purport of bis lotns, and 
the virtue of his wife, set off; like Iachimo, 
to put it to the proof. They find an old 
Buddhist priestess willing to promote their 
designs. In order to shake the constancy 
of the merchant’s wife, she visits her, and 
Jeads along with her a bitch held bya 





string, whom she takes an opportunity of 
feeding with a piece of meat strongly sea- 
soned with pepper; the effect of the sea- 
soning is to draw tears from the eyes of 
the animal; and when Devasmité inquires 
why the animal weeps, the old woman tells 
her that she and the bitch were in a for- 
mer life the wives of a Brahman who was 
frequently from home in the service of the 
state; during his absence she amused her- 
self as she pleased, but the other wife was 
of rigid virtue and turned a deaf ear to all 
her suitors. They have both been born 
again in their actual forms, and with a re- 
collection of their former state of existence, 
and the once faithful wife now weeps for 
the penalty she pays for her coldness and 
cruelty. This contrivance is quite consis- 
tent with the Hindu notion of the metem- 
sychosis, and is clearly of Indian origin. 
It.was nevertheless naturalised with suita- 
ble modifications in Europe, although not 
directly from the Kashmirian compilation, 
for it was introduced into the west about 
-the same time that the Kathé4 Sarit Sagara 
was compiled. It occurs in the “ Disciplina 
Clericalis” of Petrus Alfonsus, a — 
Jew who wrote about a.p. 1106. His ma- 
terials were obtained chiefly through the 
Arabian writers, and it must have been 
by way of Bagdad that the story travelled 
from Hindustan to Spain. It was speedily 
taken hold of by the conteurs and trou- 
veurs, and appears in I.e Grand’s Fub- 
liaux as “ La vieille qui séduisit la jeune 
fille” The French might almost pass for 
a translation of the Sanscrit. The woman 
gives “ une chienne 4 manger des choses 
fortement soupoudrées de senevé, qui lvi 

icotait le palais et les narines, et I’animal 
armoyait beaucoup.’ She then shows her 
to the young woman and tells her that the 
bitch was her daughter, “son malheur fut 
avoir le coeur dur. Dieu 1’a bien 
vengé: voyés' en quel tat pour la punir 
il a réduit ma pauvre fille et comment elle 
pleure sa faute.” The story became ex- 
tremely popular: it was inserted in the 
Gesta Romanorum as “the old woman 
and her little dog;” and it also has a place 
where we should little expect to find it,— 
in the Promptuarium of John Herolt of 
Basil, an eamle repository of materials for 
sermons! It is worthy of note that the 
European conteurs make the example ef: 
fective—female virtue yields to such 4 
warning. The Indian narrative has 
more moral dénouement. Devasmité ap- 
pears to relent, and invites her lovers to an 
entertainment, where they are plied with 
wine in which a narcotic drug has been 
infused, and when they fall asleep they are 
branded on the forehead with the mark of 
a dog’s foot, and then turned out of the 
house. They return to their own country 
disappointed and disgraced. Devasmila, 
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fearing that her husband may be the vic- 
tim of their revenge, follows them in the 
garb of a man and character of a mer- 
chant. She makes acquaintance with her 
husband, who does not know her in her dis- 
ise, and after a season applies to the 
ing of the country to recover certain per- 
sons whom she denounces as her runaway 
slaves.. ‘These were her: suitors, who are 
accordingly obliged to appear, and are 
claimed a Devasmité as her slaves. She 
appeals to the brand on their brows in tes- 
timony of their servile condition; their tur- 
bans are removed, and the mark becoming 
manifest is admitted as proof. Subse- 
quently Devasmité consents to accept a 
liberal ransom from them, with which she 
enriches her husband, to whom she makes 
herself known, and they return home toge- 
ther tobe separated no more. . 

In the story of Saktideva, which’ forms 
the main subject of the fifth book, we have, 
along with a genuine national character, 
many particulars found in other collections, 
The princess of Verdhamana, when pres- 
sed by her father to marry, declares she 
will have no man for her husband but one 
who has visited the ‘ Golden City.’ Public 

roclamation to this effect is made; and 
ktideva, a young and dissolute, but cou- 
rageous-and enterprising Brahman, under- 
takes to discover what no person is ac- 
quainted with, the situation of the city to 
which a visit is to win the hand of the 
rincess. He first has recourse to an old 
Kermit, who refers him to his still older 
brother, by whom he is sent on to a certain 
island—in which particulars Saktideva 
resembles Mazin of Khorasan in his.search 
after the island Wak-al-wak. In the vo- 
yages ‘he consequently performs he is re- 
tedly shipwrecked, and on one occasion 

1s caught in a whirlpool, like Ulysses, and 
escapes in a similar manner, by jumping 
up and clinging to the branches of a fig- 
tree—the Indian fig-tree—the pendulous 
branches of which are more within reach 
than those of the Sicilian fig can be, mak- 
ing it doubtful whether Homer did not 
borrow the incident from some old eastern 
fiction. From hence Saktideva is con- 
veyed by a gigantic bird, one of the race 
of Garuda, the bird of Vishnu, and proto- 
type of the “roc,” to the place he is in 
search of. The golden city is the residence 
of Vidyadharis, females of the Vidyad- 
‘haras only, so Wak-al-wak is inhabited 
by female genie alone. The chief of the 
sisterhood welcomes him as her future 
husband; but deeming it necessary to ob- 
tain her father's consent, she and her com- 
panions depart to ask his sanction. Sak- 
tideva is left in eg of the palace, 
with a recommendation not to ascend the 
central terrace. He of course disregards 
the injunction. Me finds three pavilions 
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on the terrace, enters them, and discovers 
to his great horror the three apparently 
lifeless corpses of beautiful damsels—one 
of whom is the princess of Verdhamana. 
Quitting the last chamber he comes to a 
reservoir of water, by the side of which 
stands a horse caparisoned. Saktideva 
approaches to mount him, but? the steed 
kicks him ‘into the reservoir. When he 
struggles to the surface he finds himself in 
the midst of a well-known pond in his na- 
tive city, Verdhamana. Some similar in- 
cidents occur in the story of ‘Mazin; and 
the catastrophe, more humourously but less 
poetically related, is that of the third Ca- 
endar in the Arabian Nights. 

The following specimen will give'a lively 
image of the character of these fictions, 
and bear out what has been’ advanced 
above: 

THE PRINCE OF VERDHAMANA. 

The sovereign of Verdhamana had seve- 
ral sons, of whom the youngest, Sringab- 
huja, was his father’s favourite, being 
distinguished above his brothers for grace 
and beauty, skill in martial exercises, and 
gentleness of 3) parece The partiality 
of the king, and the superiority of Sringab- 
huja, excited the envy and jealousy of his 
brothers, and they were not satisfied until 
they had devised a plan to effect his remo- 
val, and, as they hoped, accomplish his des- 
truction, without their incurring peril or 
suspicion. There dwelt a Rakshas in the 
furest of Verdhamana, who was the terror 
of the surrounding districts, appearing 
from time to time in the most hideous 
shapes, and carrying off cattle, and even 
human creatures, for his sustenance. Him 
the princes propitiated by prayers and 
oblations, in the hope of securing his assis- 
tance to get rid of their obnoxious brother. 
Their end was at last accidentally attained. 
In the course of his predatory excursions 
the R&ékshas one day made his appearance 
on the field where the princes were engaged 
in the sport of archery, in the form of a 
large and uncouth crane. The youths pro- 

posed to try their skill upon the intruder, 
and directed their shafts against him, but 
in vain, the bird keeping at too great a dis- 
tance, or, by changing his position, evad- 
ing the arrows. Sringabhuja was not so 
easily baffled, and his weapon lodged in 
the wing of the crane, striking him as it 
seemed to the earth. The prince ad- 
vanced to secure his prize, but the wounded 
bird contrived to retire as Sringabhuja ad- 
vanced, first slowly, and as it seemed with 
pain, until he appeared gradually to acquire 
vigour, and at last flew off with the arrow 
hering to his side. Sringabhuja, who 
had been drawn a considerable ai t 
from the exercising ground, and unwilling 
to lose his arrow, followed the crane as 
long as he was in sight, and when the bird 
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had disappeared, continued to. trace him 
through the forest by the drops of blood 
which at intervals were visible on the leaves 
of the trees or on the turf beneath them. 

In this pursuit the day had elapsed, and 
the prince found himself at sunset in the 
vicinity of a spacious garden, adjoining to 
a palace: of vast dimensions and extent, 
Utterly SPs rerenng with the place he had 
come to, and being unable to follow the 
tract through the ering gloom, Srin- 
gabhuja determined to rest where he was 
for the night, and in the morning endea- 
vour to retrace his steps. He accordingly 
entered the garden to learn from some of 
the menials of the es the name of the 
person to whom it belonged, and to solicit 
the hospitality of its owner. 

In the meantime the princes returned 
home, and reported to the king that his 
favourite son had been carried off by the 
Rékshas, and had undoubtedly been made 
the monster’s meal. The king and the 
mother of Sringabhuja were overwhelmed 
with affliction at this intelligence, the truth 
of which was confirmed by the failure ofall 
the parties sent out in. quest of the prince 
to discover any vestiges of him. 

After wandering some time through the 

rden without meeting with any indivi- 
Fnal, Sringabhuja came to a large and 
stately bur tree, in the centre of a smooth 
grass plot, and beheld seated at its foot a 
nymph of uncommon loveliness, so that he 
was dis to look upon her as the 
tutelary divinity of the grove. She was 
no less impressed by his appearance, and 
in an instant a mutual affection sprang up 
between them, before a syllable was inter- 
changed. Recovering from his surprise, 
the‘prince advanced and saluted the dam- 
sel; and having informed her of his name 
and rank, and the circumstances which had 
brought him thither, inquired who she 
was and what she waa doing there. She 
replied, I am named Rupasikh4, and am 
daughter of the Rékshas, Agnisikha, who 
dwells in this palace, and who is the person 
you have wounded in the form of a gigantic 
crane. No archer but yourself in all the 
three worlds could have hit such a mark; 
but his wound is healed by the application 
of the divine remedies which he possesses, 
and he will no doubt welcome so heroic a 
prince to his castle, and hold him worthy 
.of his alliance. The prince replied suita- 
bly to these gracious advances, and the 
dams¢l repaired to her father to announce 
their guest, declaring at the same time 
that she had set her heart upon havin 
him for her husband, and that she woul 

ut an end to her existence unless her 
ather consented to the match. 

Now Agnisikha, notwithstanding hiscan- 
nibalism and other fiendish propensities, 
was fond of his daughter, and was not ever 
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wise, so that he could be easily coaxed or 
terrified into a compliance with all Rupa- 
sikha’s wishes. He, therefore, told her to 
conduct the prince into the palace, and 
mised not only that he would not eat 
im, but. that he would accept him as his 
son-in-law on certuin conditions: he de- 
sired her at tho same time to go and bring 
her sisters, and the espousals should take 
place forthwith. 

Rupasikha, who was much shrewder 
than her sire, perceived his drift, and con- 
trived to intimate to the prince how it might 
be counteracted. The party was collected; 
Sringabhuja having previously bathed, and 
being attired by order of Agnisikha in 
bridal; vestments. To the prince’s asto- 
nishment, he beheld a hundred maidens 
before him, all arrayed and decorated 
alike, and so perfectly similar in form and 
feature that it was impossible to discrimi- 
nate one from another. The father giving 
the prince a chaplet, desired him to place 
it on Rupasikha’s neck, and she should be 
his. Sringabhuja appeared to hesitate; 
but his mistress, as preconcerted, had sus- 
pended a small blossom from the hair part- 
ed on her forehead, and guided by this sig- 
nal the prince selected his bride. 

Agnisikh& thus discomfited, then told the 
prince that the wedding could not take 
pees before the next morning, and his 

rother Dhumasikha must be present at the 
ceremony. ‘* Do you,” he continued, “ go, 
and invite him; he lives about twenty miles 
off, in an old temple of Siva in the forest; 
ask him to be here by day-break to-morrow, 
but do you return without fail to-day. Srin- 
huja readily assented; but before his 
leparture, Rupasikha, who guessed her fa- 
ther’s purpose, provided him with a fleet 
horse, a handful of earth, a cup of water, 
a few dry sticks and a match, and told him 
what to do to escape from the snare that 
was laid for him; for she was a fairy, pre- 
scient of events and commanding the ele- 
ments. 

Sringabhuja set off and soon arrived at 
his journey’s end, where he found Dhuma- 
sikha, an old monster more hidious and sa- 
vage than his brother. As soon as his 
message was delivered, the prince abruptly 
withdrew as he had been enjoined by his 
mistress, sprang a his horse, and set off 
at full speed.. When he had ridden a few 
yards he turned round and saw the cannibal 
close behind him, on which, in conformity, 
to his instructions, he threw the handful of 
earth upon the ground, and an immense 
mountain separated him from his pursuer. 
He now relaxed his speed, but soon repent- 
ed of having done so, as Dhumasikha was 
again close at his heels. He, therefore, as 
directed in such an emergency, poured 
water upon the earth, and a broad and 
stately river flowed between him and the 
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cannibal. The prince, nevertheless, ur 

on his horse, but to little avail, as Du- 
masikha had traversed the stream, and was 
once more upon him. His last resource 
was his match and fuel. Setting the sticks 
on fire, he cast them on the path ofthe 
Rakshas, who was immediately enveloped 
and destroyed by a mighty flame. 

Sringabhuja a his journey, and 
alighting from his horse, announced to Ag- 
nisikha the delivery of his message. The 
Rakshas, surprised at his safe es aap 
to think the prince something more than 
human, and to tremble for his own secu- 
rity. He, therefore, allowed the marriage 
to be consummated, stipulating only that 
Sringabhuja and his wife should continue 
to reside with him. 

For a time the young couple, delighted 
with each other, and therefore with every- 
thing and everybody about them, lived 
happily in Agnisikha’s palace, till at length 
Sringabhuja began to pine for his nts 
and his ora His i — what 
was passing in his mind, and readily agreed 
to accompany him. They departed clan- 
destinely ; but their flight was soon known 
to Agnisikha, who, having the faculty of 
moving through the air, overtook them 
before they had completed their journey. 
On marking his approach, the prince, by 
his wife’s desire, hid himself, whilst she 
assumed the semblance of a wood-cutter, 
with axe and faggots in hand. As soon as 
the Rakshas saw the supposed woodman, 
he descended and asked him if he had seen 
a youth and damsel such as he described. 
Rupasikha replied, “ Yes; they are further 
in the forest, in at grief, and are cut- 
fing faggots to burn the corpse of their 
father, one Agnisikha, who is just dead.” 
Agnisikha, alarmed to hear of his own de- 
mise, and not quite sure whether he was 
alive or not, immediately returned to his 
palace to ascertain the fact. In the mean- 
while in gare and his wife reached 
the capital of Verdhamana, where the 
were received with rapture by the prince's 
parents, and spent the rest of their days in 
uninterrupted felicity. 


WHITEFIELD’S BONES. 

“ Whitefield’s bones! and what of them? 
They have long since been mingled with 
kindred dust—‘massed into the common 
clay.’ Seventy-five years have sunk into 
the ve of ages since the prince of 
ese ers was laid down in the narrow bed, 

which he never rose but in the spirit. 
Only the memory of Whitefield survives— 
his immortal part is now wearing its crown, 
and with the elders he is waving his palm; 
but of the ‘ tabernacle’ in which he tarried 
on earth for a season, no trace can remain, 


It was committed to dust ‘ long, long ago,’ 
and nothing but the blast of the archangel’s 
trump shall collect the scattered atoms, 
and bid the dry bones live.” 

Such may be, perchance, the exclama- 
tion of the reader, on glancing at the head- 
ing of this sketch; but let me crave his 

tience whilst [ relate, as simple as may 
be, the particulars of a. pilgrimage which, 
scarcely more than two months ago, I made 
to hp senate bones, ~ to oh everlast- 
ing disgrace of those who might prevent 
ite che are exposed to the public view “a 
marvel and a show.” 

I was spending a Sunday at Old Ipswich, 
in the latter part of last tember, when, 
by accident, I fell in with an old inhabitant 
of the town who had heard Whitefield 
preach there. He was a sort of patriarch 
of the place, and as he sat on one of the 
stones which surrounded the ancient ortho- 
dox meeting-house, his grey locks stream- 
ing from beneath his queerly shaped hat, 
and attired in his primely-cut old-fashioned 
coat, he appeared no bad representative of 
the departed Puritans who, in former days, 
had soberly and decently obeyed the call 
of the sabbath bell, and worshipped in the 
same — whose steeple now cast its 
shadow athwart the green sward beneath. 

A sabbath in a New mee village is 
ue a primitive affair. Theold-fashioned 

olk commence it on the Saturday evening, 
but the custom is confined to, and will 
probably die out with them. ‘ 

As the bell of Old Ipswich church swung 
out that bright sabbath morning, it was a 
pretty sight to see the vi le coms 
in; different points to the decaying 
old church, which was situated, as most 
country churches in New England are, on 
a hill top. Whilst. I was enjoying the 
scene, the old man to whom I have alluded, 
and who was sitting on a stone, accosted 
me, and asked if I was not « stranger in 
“those parts?” On my informing him 
that I was, he became very loquacious, 
and pointed out to me the various “ livns” 
of the neighbourhood, which consisted of 
such places as “ Heartbreak-hill,” “ Lovers- 
lane,” and other affectionately-named 
localities, and wound up by observing, “I 

of Whitefield?” 


suppose, sir, you've a-! 

hitefield—to be sure I had; and then 
it occurred to me that the celebrated prea- 
cher had often visited America, and recol- 
lections of a fine old mezzotint portrait of 
him, which used to hang over the family 
mantel-piece when I was a buy, became 
vivid, and my curiosity was thoroughly ex- 
cited as the old gentleman said, when I 
nodded my head in reply to his query, 
“Well, I've a-seen itefield; George 
Whitefield stood on this very stone,” and 
he dropped his stick feebly from his shak- 
ing hands, “and I heard him preach here.” 
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“ And do you remémber anything about 
him?” I asked. 

. “Well, Iguess Ido. I was but a bit of 
a boy then, but here he stood on this stone, 
looking like a flying angel, and we do call 
this Whitefield’s pulpit to this day. That 
other stone, further on, isthe one on which 
they tell the devil ‘lighted when he jump- 
ed over the church.’ The mark of his toes 
is to be seen now; but that’s nonsense, and 
neither here nor there.” 

‘‘He’d a-preached in Boston, on the 
common,” continued the old man, “in the 
morning, and came over to give a sermon 
in the afternoon, and he went from here to 
Newburyport in the evening. There was 
folk here from all parts to hear’n; so he 
was. obligated to speak outside, for the 
chureh warn’t half big enough for ’em, and 
no two ways about it. I’ve a-hearn many 
pa-arsons sin’ that time, but none of ’em 
could come nigh he, anyhow they could 
fix it.” 

“ Do you remember anything of this ser- 
mon?” I inquired. 

“Oh! Iwas too young to notice aright, 
sir, but the preacher himself and the crowds 
of people, but I know he had a very sweet 
voice, and, as I said, when he spread his 
arms out, with his little bible in his hand, 
he looked for all the world like a flying 
angel. There never were so many people 
afore or since in old Ipswich. I suppose, 
sir, you'll be goin’ to see his bones?” 

“His bones—whose bones?” I asked in 
some astonishment. 

“Why, Mr. Whitefield’s. He was bu- 
ried at Newburyport, and you can see ’em 
if you like. The sexton shows ’em, but 
only strangers go to see ’em, I hear.” 

made up my mind that Z would see 
them too, if possible; but I regarded the 
affair as an old man’s story, until I learn- 
ed from other quarters that what he had 
stated was true. 

I attended service in the church, which 
is one of the oldest in America, and was, 
therefore, more interesting than a modern 
erection would have been. 

On the following day I went over to 
Newburyport by railroad, and having pre- 
viously ascertained the interesting spots, 
I proceeded first to the house in which 
Whitefield died. It stands in School 
street, and was at one time the residence 
of the rev. Jonathan Parsons, the first re- 
gular pastor of the Presbyterian Society in 
the town. It is a plain, unpretending 
structure, consisting of two floors, and pos- 
sessing no other claims to attention than 
its being near the spot where the last scene 
of Whitefield’s career was enacted. 
knocked at the door, and asked of a ser- 
vant girl who answered my summons, if | 
might be allowed to see the room in which 
Mr. Whitefield died, taking it for granted 





that so memorable an occurrence must have 

been familiar to her mind. She looked me 
in the face for some time, and then replied 
that no one of that name lived there; and 
finding I could make nothing of her, I was 
turning away, when a lady came forward 
from a side room, and on learning my bu- 
siness, and receiving my apologies fur the 
intrusion, very courteously showed me up a 
flight of stairs into a chamber which she 
said Mr. Whitefield used to sleep in. 

I surveyed the room with some interest; 
but the character of it must have been 
greatly altered since Whitefield’s time, for 
there was a very pretty. French bed, and 
smart window curtains, and portraits of 
George Washington and General Jackson, 
and a whole army of presidents, and a 
view of Bunker-hill monument, and similar 
matters, but nothing whatever to remind 
me of Whitefield. 

“ Here is the. place he died in,” said the 
lady; and she showed me a little entry 
just outside the door of the bed-chamber, 
directly over the entrance to the house. 
A window in this recess commanded a view 
of the road in front of the dwelling. 

“He lay, the night before he died,” said 
the. lady, “ in that bedchauber, and when 
he was took for death he ran out to this 
entry- window for breath, and died whilst 
sitting in a chair opposite it.” 

A host of thoughts crowded to my mind 
as I stood on the spot where the great man 

ed, and gasped for air, and then 
reathed out his life. So simply and so 
graphically is the last scene of all des- 
cribed by his servant, Richard Smith, who 
pian him from Eng'and to America the 
last time he ever crossed the Atlantic, that 
I cannot forbear quoting here from his nar- 
rative: 

“Qn the morning of his death, at a 
quarter past four, he waked, and said, 
‘My asthma, my asthma is coming on; I 
wish I had not given out word to preach 
at Haverhill on Monday; I don’t think I 
shall be able; but I shall see what to-day 
will bring forth. If I am no better to- 
morrow, I will take two or three days’ 
ride!’ He then desired me to warm him 
a little gruel; and, in breaking the fire 
wood, I waked Mr, Parsons, who, thinking 
I knocked for him, rose and came in. He 
went to Whitefield's bed-side, and asked 
him how he felt himself. He answered, ‘I 
am almost suffocated. I can scarce breathe, 
my asthma chokes me.’ I was then not a 
little surprised to hear how quick, and 
with what difficulty, he drew his breath. 
He got out of bed, and went to open the 
window for air. This was exactly five 
o'clock. I went to him, and fur about five 
minutes saw no danger, only that he had a 
great difficulty in breathing, as I had often 
seen before. Soon after he turned to me, 
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and ‘said, ‘J am dying.’ ‘I said, ‘{ hope 
not, sir.’ He ran to the other window, 
nting for breath, but could get no relief. 
+ was agreed that I should go back for 
Dr. Sawyer; and. on my coming back, I 
saw death on his face; and he again said,: 
“I am dying.’ His eyes were fixed, his 
underlip drawn inward every time he drew 
breath; he went towards the window, and 
we offered him some warm wine, with 
some lavender drops, which he refused. I 
rsuaded him to sit down in a chair, and 
ave his cloak on; he consented by a sign, 
but could not speak. I then offered him 
the glass of warm wine; he took half of 
it, but it seemed as if it would have stop- 

d his breath entirely. In a little time he 
rought up a considerable quantity of 
phlegm and wind. I then began to have 
some small hopes. Mr. Parsons said, he 
thought Whitefield breathed more freely 
than he did, and would recover. I said, ‘No, 
sir, he is certainly dying.’ I was continu- 
ally employed in taking the phlegm out of 
his mouth with a handkerchief, and bath- 
ing his temples with drops, rubbing his 
wrists, &c., to give him relief,—but in vain; 
his hands and feet were as cold as clay. 
When the doctor came in, and saw him in 
the chair, leaning upon my breast, he felt 
his pulse, and said, ‘Heis a dead man.’ 
Mr. Parsons said, ‘ I do not believe it; you 
muat do something, doctor!’ He said, ‘I 
cannot; he is now near his last breath.’ 
And indeed, so it was; for he fetched but 
one gasp, exactly at six o’clock. We con- 
tinued rubbing his | hands, and feet, 
with warm cloths, and bathed him with 
~~ for some time, but all in vain. I 

en put him into a warm bed, the doctor 
standing by, and often raised him upright, 
continued rubbing him, and putting spirits 
to his nose for an hour, till all hopes were 

me. The people came in crowds to see 

im; I begged the doctor to shut the door.” 

Of the funeral he says— 

‘*When the corpse was placed at the 
foot of the pulpit, close to the vault, 
the rev. Daniel Rogers made a very affect- 
ing prayer, and openly confessed, that 
under God, he owed his conversion to the 
labours of that dear man of God, whose 
—— remains now lay before them. 

hen he cried out, ‘OQ my father, m 
father,’ then stopped and wept, as thoug 
his heart anter break, and the people 
weeping all through the place. Then he 
recovered, and finished his prayer, and sat 
down and wept. Then one of the deacons 
gave out that hymn, 

‘Why do we mourn departed friends,’ &c. 
some of the people weeping, some singing, 
so on alternately. The rev. Mr. 
Jewel preached a funeral discourse, and 
made an affectionate address to his 






brethren, to lay to heart the death of that lik 
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useful man ‘of God; begging that he an1 
they might be on. their watch tower, and 
endeavour to follow his blessed example. 
The corpse was then put into the vault, and 
all concluded with a short prayer and dis- 
mission of the people, who went weeping 
through the streets to their respective 
places'of abode.” 

The Federal-street church, where Whit- 
field was buried, was but.a short distance 
from the house in which he died, and on 
my way. to it I stopped at the sexton’s 
house. That functionary was not at home, 
but a little boy came up to me with seve- 
ral keys in his hand, and said he could 
show me the church, which he did.. There 
was not much to see, excepting the White~ 
field monument; and when I had read the 
inscription thereon, I asked the boy to show 
me the vault. 

“ No one but father does that,” said the 
boy; “and he won't be here this half 
hour.” 

“Is there any one about this neighbour- 
a who knew Whitefield?” I asked of 

im. 

“Yes, there's old Sam’l Wilkinson, as 
lives close by—he said he seen’un.” 

And then, in obedience to my request, 
the lad piloted me to the house of a very 
old. man, of whom I inquired if he had 
known the great preacher 

“ Yes,” said he, ‘and I was in the room 
with him just five minutes or so after he 
died, I was only six years old then, and I 
don’t know as I ever went with the crowds 
to hear him, but I saw him dead and 
buried.” 

I had further talk with this old man, and 
then went back to the church, at the door 
of which I found the sexton waiting for 
me. He preceded me through the aisle of 
the church, and, opening a ttle narrow 
door by the side of the pulpit, we passed 
into a dim, dingy room behind it, and from 
thence. descending four or five steps, found 
ourselves in a brick vault, which lay 
directly under the pulpit. It was two or 
three minutes before my eyes got accus- 
tomed to the gloom; but soon objects be- 
came discernible, and I saw three old coffins; 
one contained the remains of the rev. 
Jonathan Parsons, the pastor of the church 
when Whitefield was preaching here, and 
another holds the bones of the rev. Joseph 
Prince, 8 blind travelling preacher, who 
died in 1791, and the third was White- 
field’s. 

Just as if he was going to exhibit some 
common curiosity, the sexton trimmed his 
lamp, then lifted the lid off an old coffin, 
and holding the flame close to it, said, 
“ Here, look in;” and then, pointing to a 

heap of bones, gathered together at the 
head of the shell, said, in a very business- 
ike tone, 
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“THat’s THE MAN.” 

Yes—there lay the man, or, at least, all 
that remained of the once mighty preacher. 
For all I knew, the heap of dirt, the skull, 
and the loose bones, might have been any 
one else’s. But a strange awe came over 
me at his words, “ That's the man.” 

I took the skull in my hands and exa- 
mined it narrowly. The forehead was 
rather narrow than broad—by no means 
high. I soon put it back again to the cof- 
fin, for 1 bethought me of Shakspeare’s 
malediction, and felt as if I had committed 
sacrilege by touching the precious relics. 
It is said that one of the arm: bones was 
stolen, and is:in England. Philip, in’ his 
“ Life and Times,” refers to this with just 
indignation. For wy own part, did I know 
the possessor of it, I would print his name, 
for the purpose of shaming him into resto- 
ration. ° eh 

With an anecdote of Whitefield, which, 
I believe, is not generally known in Eng- 
land, I conclude this article. 

“In the last visit but one-which White- 
field paid to America, he spenta day or 
two at Princeton, under the roof of the 
rev. Dr. hinge keane president of the col- 
lege at that At dinner, the doctor 
said, ‘ Mr. Whitefield, I hope it will be 
very long before you will be called home, 
but when that event shall arrive, I should 
be a to hear the noble testimony you 
will bear for God.’ ‘You would be disap- 
pointed, doctor,’ ‘said Whitefield, * I shall 
die silent. It has pleased God to enable 
me to bear so many testimonies for him 
during my life, that he will require none 
from me when I die. No, no. Te is your 
dumb christians, that have walked in fear 
and darkness, and thereby been unable to 
bear a testimony for God during their 
lives, that he compels. to speak out for him 
on their death-beds.’” 

This anecdote was related a few months 

to a gentleman of New York, by an in- 
dividual now living, who was then a student 
in the college, a boarder in Dr. Finley's 
family. The manner of Whitefield’s death 
an his prediction.— Abridged from the 
Sun. 





The Gatherer. 


During the building of St. Paul’s cathe- 
dral, a country en weeny applied to the 
overseer of the workmen for employment 
asa carver. The overseer smiled at the 
man’s temerity, hearing he had never 
worked in London. It was observed by 
Sir Christopher Wren, who was prdignt, 
who, calling the man to him, asked him 
what he had chiefly worked at in the coun- 
try. “Pig troughs,” was his answer. 
= Well, then (says Sir Christopher) let us 
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imen of your workmanship in a 

sow and pigs.”” The man returned in a few 

days, cog ne arog his part with such 
9 


exquisite s that he was immediately 
employed, and, in fine, executed some of 
the most difficult parts in the cathedral. 
Female Topers.—Towards the decline of 
the Roman commonwealth, and under the 
first emperors, the women were not only ac- 
customed to drink wine, but carried the ex- 
cess of it as far as the men, which if we 
credit Pliny, exceeded any thing of the 
kind in modern times. To prevent females 
from committing excessive crimes, the law- 


givers in ancient times prohibited the free 


use of wines. Seneca complains bitterly, 
that, in his day, the custom of prohibition 
was almost universally violated. The weak 
and delicate complexion of the women, says 
he, is not changed, but their manners are 
changed, and no longer the same. They 
value themselves upon carrying excess of 
wine to as t a height as the most ro- 
bust men; like them they pass whole nights 
at table, and, with a full glass of unmixed 
wine in their hands, they glory in vieing 
with them, and, if they can, in overcoming 
them.—Morewood on Inebriating Liquors. 
Sound and Light.—According to Sir 
John Herschel, thunder can scarcely be 
heard more than twenty -or thirty miles 
from the flash, but lightning may be seen 
at a distance of 200 miles. 
: Arm-chairs.—“ The chair of the good 
king Dagobert is, Perhaps, the oldest and 
must curious article of furniture of the 
christian era. In form, it resembles the 
curule ehair ofthe Romans. The legs are 
more ancient, and of better workmanship, 
than the upper part; but tradition assigns 
its fabrication to the holy hands of St. 
Eloi. It was preserved for centuries in the 
treasury of the abbey of St. Denis, and 
‘was regilt in the time of the abbot Suger. 
In August, 1804, it was transported to 
Boulogne; for the distribution of the 
crosses of the ion of Honour; and a 
medal, struck on that occasion, represents 
the modern Charlemagne, seated in this 
relic of le bon roi Dagobert. It now takes 
its place. with other antiquities, in La 
Bibliotheque du Roi, at Paris. The two 
most interesting arm-chairs in existence, 
are the Shakspeare chair, late in the pus- 
session Mrs. Garrick, and Voltaire’s 
chair, which stood beside the fire-place in 
the Hotel de Vilette, Rue Vaagirard, when 
I last saw it, in 1820. The inauguration 
chairs of the O’Neals,, the O’Donnels, and 
the.O’Briens would form long items of an- 
tiquarian research in the chapter of arm- 
chairs, too long probably for the patience 
of the general reader.” 
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